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ABSTPACT 

For the first three years of the Southeast 
Alternatives (SEA) project, the parents of the SEA school children 
were polled each year to deterjiine their reasons for sending their 
children to these schools. Si ice the basis of the project was to 
include students themselves in the decision Baking process, it was 
decided that students should also be interviewed to determine how 
they see their role in their learning environment. The survey was 
designed to measure student awareness, student's role in school 
selection, student's view of why parents chose their school, and 
student's satisfaction with choices that were made. The random sanple 
was made up of 166 students from the elementary lists of the five SEA 
schools. A history was drawn up on each child and an oral interview 
conducted. All data, data analysis, and interpretations have been 
included in this paper. (DEP) 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON SOUTHEAST ALTERNATIYES 

December, 1973 

Tne Jbqperimental Schools Program (ESP), a plan testing coE?)rehenslve 
change In education, was initiated in 1971 with the intent to bridge the 
gap from, research and e^rimentation to practice. 

The e3q)eriraental schools concept became a reality vtx&a. Ciongress expro- 
priated $12 million for the fiscal year 1971 following President Nixon's 
message on education reform, March 30, 1 970. The program was first 
sponsored by the United States Office of Education and now is directed by 
the National Institute of Eiucation (NIK). 

The Minneapolis Public School District was one of eight school dis- 
tricts throughout the na tion thai; received $10,000 planning grants to pro- 
pare a proposal for a single comprehensive K-12 projfcct. In May, 1971 three 
of the eight districts, Minne^lis Public Schools, Berfeel^ tfeified School 
District of Berkeley, California and Franklin Pierce School District of 
Tacoma, Washington, were selected as e35>erimental school sites. There are 
18 experiinental school sites as of 1973. 

Southeast Alternatives, the name given to the Minn©65>olis Public Schools* 
E3q)erimeDtal School Project, was funded for five years. On June 1, 1971, a 
27-month operation grant of $3,580,877 was made to the school district. A 
final 33-month contract for $3,036,722 was ^proved by the National Insti- 
tute of Education (NIE) on May 22, 1973. 

Ma^or factors in the selection of southeast Minneapolis as the site for 
the Minnefi5>olis program were its commitment to a conprehensive proposal, past 
record of responsible innovation, and plan for providing parent choice of 
alternative schools. The 2,200 K-12 students in the project todude a ra- 
cially and economically diverse uarban population. Southeast Minneapolis, 



bounded by factories, flour mills, freeways, multiple dwellings, residential 
Deighborhoods , shopping areas and railroads, altjo houses the main campus of the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Stately old homes, low income apartments 
and expensive condominiums are all located in the area. This mixture 
of ages, occupations, interests, and life styles supports a diversity of views 
'ibcnt, fh" nature of public education which the five SEA alternative schools 
of parent choice reflect. 

The central theme of Southeast Alternatives is to provide coiqprehensive 
change in the educational structure and programs for the better education of 
children. The change is acconplished by offering choices to students, 
teachers, and parents in the types of educational program- available, involving 
students, faculty and parents in educational decision-making processes and 
decentralizing the administrative structure of the school district to local 
schools. 

At the elementary level four major alternative school programs are 
, offered : 

The ConteiT9)orary School at Tut tie utilizes the graded, primarily self- 
contained classroom structure. The basic skills of mathematics and language 
are developed through an individualized multi-text, multi-media approach. 
Students flow between their base rooms and a variety of learning centers to 
participate in learning activities throughout the entire school day. 

The Continuous Progress primary at Pratt and the Continuous Progress 
intermediate at Motley allow each child to advance at his own pace without 
regard to grade level. Mornings are highly structured with language arts, 
math and social studies. Afternoons are used for two week interest groups 
designed and iirplemented lay students, faculty and staff, parents and volunteers. 

The Open School at Marcy offers flexible curriculum, scheduling and age 
grouping, with 5ii5>hasis on helping children to learn to think, and to learn 
Q to make independent Judgments. ^ 

^ -ii- 
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pursue areas he or she wishes to develop and experience with errphasis on ^® ^ WPlf /(Kltt|j|g|£ 
making the curriculum relevant to present day issues and on enhancing students* 
skills, knowledge and inner autonomy for acting as free people in an , 
environinent of rapid, almost radical change. The Free School is particularly 
committed to recognize and oppose racist, sexist and class oppression In 
today's world* 

At the secondary level the Free School program option is available as 
well as the flexible Marshall-University High School array of courses and 
activities. At MarshaH-Uni rersity High School each student with his parents* 
consent designs his or her educational program witidn a tidmester system of 
twelve week courses* In addition to single discipline courses there are multi- 
disciplinary courcses, independent study opportunities, and a variety of off- 
campus learning programs in the coranunity. 

The transitional program for grades 7-8 at Marshall-University High 
School- has been revised to offer choices to students comirj from the elemen- 
taxy options. An ungraded Open Classroom and graded classes are available as » 
well as A.L.E., the Adjusted Learning Environment for students with special 
needs. Teachers woi4c in teams to offer a flexible program to meet the needs 
of students in the transitional years. 

A Teacher Center has been established to provide teachers with an oppor- 
tunity to receive substantial inservice training as well as to provide an 
avenue for preservice experiences. An Inservice Committee made \xp of teachers 
fron the schools receives proposals and acts on them, thus providing a direct 
role for teachers in the staff development activities. The Itoiversilgr of 
Minnesota and Minneapolis Public Schools jointly operate the Teacher Cent«^r 
which was first initiated with federal SEA funds. 

Evaluation of the SEA project is both internal and external. The level I 
internal evaluation team provides day»-to-day responsive f oimative evaluation 
to program decision-makers including parents, administrators, faculty, staff 
and studeats. 
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The Level II Evaluation tean ic organised by the ARIES Corporation. This 
extemal team is known as the Miimeapolis Evaluation Team (MET) and is account- 
able directly to N.I.E. The purpose of external evfiuation is to independently 
collect information of a s'Jmative nature about SEA which will be of use to prac- 
ticing educators who are in the process of designing, iirgjleraenting or operating 
prcgrajns to in^jrove education. 



i:;TRo:/Jcrioi; 

One Jxy-pothesis of the Southeast Alternatives exT^eriment is that "public 
education becomes more effective in terms of students and parents Uving options 
in selection of learning environment i/or in terms of educational philosophy 
to meet individual wants and needs." ( Southeast Alternatives 1971-76 Plan ) SEA 
parents have been polled in three parent opinion surveys during each of the first 
three yearc of the project to determine thoir reasons for choosing ■ ie SEA school 
their children attend. Because the nature of the SEA experiment was to offer 
the right to exercise choice of options to students as well, this year interviews 
of students in SEA elementaiy schools wore planned by the internal evaluation 
team to discover how much of a role students themselves believe tney have in 
choosing their learning environment. The interviews were designed to discover: 

1. if students are aware that they have a choice of schools within SEA 
to attend? 

2. what role, if any, students have in selecting the school they attend; 

3* what reasons students feel they or their parents have for choosing a 
school J and 

h* how satisfied students are with the choice their parents or they 
have jnade. 

THE NATURE OF THE DATA 
Because- of the young ages of the students interviev.^i for this study, some 
explanation needs to be made about the nature of the data collected from their 
responses to interviewers' questions. Primarily, students gave concrete reflec- 
tions of abstract concepts. For exarq?le, when asked what they liked about their 
schools, students would repl^-, "I like not having to sit in desks," or "I like 
being able to move around from class to class." Though these are concrete 
descriptions of actions, the evaluators tallied th-^'m in a category described as 
structure and philosophy of the school, since these activities were only possi- 
ble because of the nature and extent of the school's alternative structure. 
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Geccn;iXv* it nuct be nolod that rc^i^oxiccc are stu.iont perceptions of a 
process* Though rtaiontL' ^:a\o roacoi::- wli^y t!ieir parents; chore a school for them, 
their peu^ents may never have dir>cuGne.i the rriatter with them. Students *fiay there- 
fore have n;iven reaaonc they acsumevi their parents had» Thus, the data within 
the report represents tiic-^ role of SEA elemental^ students in th-.^ SEA choice- 
making process strictly as they perceive it. 



sample but it wac ieoried necessary 
in order to encoinpas:^' the diversity 

of SEA^s ctuiont population. Marshall -University junior and sexdor high school 
students anJ secondary Free School students were not included in the study because 
there was neither time nor personnel to interview 1S% of their large combined 
enrollments and, more importantly, because choice-making such as that available 
at the elementary -level does not operate at the secondaiy-level. 

To obtain the interview sample, students on current elementary lists from 
each of five SEA schools- Tut tie Contemporary, Pratt and Motley Continuous 
Progress, Marcy Open and Free School - were assigned a number in alphabetical 
order. Hujnbers were then selected from a random number table in the Handbook 
of Probability and Statistics, Buring ton/May (KcGraw Hill 1970 X When a random 
number matched a student's assigned number, the student was included in the 
sairple. Se^veral extra students beyond 1^% of the student population we chosen 
at each school for an alternates list. 

A school history was compiled for each student in the samj^le using information 
available in his or her Minneapolis Public Schools cumulative file. The history 
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Included the student's sex, schools the student had attended during the three 
years of the project and the present school residence area in which the student 
lived. The age of each student was asked during his or her interview. 

The brciakdown of each school's student sample by age, sex, and present 
school residence area follows s 

TUTTIE 

Age and Sex H-hO Residence Area ^'"^^ 



Male 
Female 
Total 



Prinary 



20 IQQ^ 



Middle 



10 >50^ 



20 100^ 



Total 
10^ 

19 




101 

21 - ^2% 



"lOT 
ho 100^1 



Tuttle 



25 


$2% 


9 




6 





prattAotiey 



Age and Sex N=71 



Residence Area N^TO 



Female 
Tota 



, Pfinary — , 


16 


IqM - .. . 

100^ 


21 ^2% . 


h2%^ 

15 




ho >roos6 


31 -^0^ 


lOQl^ 



MARCr 



Age and Sex N='li6 





11 --^^^ 


100%^ 
211"-^ 






22 


26 ^JJ^ 


20 -^0% 


100%,- 



P/K 


li6 


.66^ 


Other SEA 


9 


13« 


non-S£A 


1$ 


21Sg 




Unknovn 1 




Residence Area N=U6 


Marcy 






Other SEA 


19 




non-SEA 




2USg 



iO 



FREE SCHOOr 



Male 
Female 
Total 



Age and Sex il-9 





^7^ - 


100|^ 

7 




1 


100^ 


I -Toot 


5 "100« 


100^ 

9 'tooi 



Residence Area N-9 



Free School 
Other SEA 
non-SEA 



(No residence area) 



671 
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DESIGN OF THE INTERVIEW FORM 

Oral interviews were used to gather data for this study because it was felt 
elenentary students, prirticularly primary chiliren, might not have either the 
skills or patience to read or respond at length to a written interview form. 
Questions pertaining to the four areas of student choice stated in the 
Introduction — awareness of choice, involvement in choice-maJking, reasons for 
choice* and satisfaction with choice*-were pretested with students at Tuttle 
Contemporary School and the Free School and were subsequently revised. The 
final interview questions used for the study are included in their interview 
form at the end of this report for referral during the following discussion of 
each interview question and the kinds of information the question was formulated 
to elicit* 

Question #1 asked what schools the student had attended in the past in 
order to verify the student's school history found in his or her Minneapolis 
Public Schools cumulative file. This question was also designed to help students 
begin to talk comfortably about themselves with the interviewer. Several 
probe questions wftTQ also included for this purpose (la. through Ic.) in case 
the student was unresponsive or uns\ire of his or her reply. 

Question #2 determined the role the student played in choosi.-^ his or her 
school* It asked if the student, someone he or she lived with, or a combination 
of both chose the SEA school the student attended* The phrase "someone you 
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live with" t>ras used instead or *^arents" to include chiXd/aduXt relationships » 
other than a child/parent relationship, which could be found in various living 
situations sut:; as comunes, foster hones, or residence with a relative other 
than a parent. 

Question #3 deterained the reasons the choice-naker{s ) mentioned in the 
response to question #2 selected the school they did for the student. Both 
questions #2 and #3 were asked for each SEA school a student had attended durizig 
the three years of the project. However, to be consistent the evaluators decided 
that they should tabulate information only pertaining to the most recent choice 
of school nade by each student. 

Questions #li and #5 were used to determine why a child had rettJmed to an 
SEA school ?/he had previously attended sometime within IheliSt three years. 
This question was designed to discover if students attended the same school for 
different reasons at different points in time. However, this data was not used 
since so few students interviewed had had this experience. 

Responses to questions #6 and #7 indicated whether students realized they had 
a choice of school to attend and whether they understood that it was the nature 
of the Southeast Alternatives experiment that made choice of school available • 
When a students responses to % and #7 were unclear, his or her awareness of 
choice and knowledge of SEA were often determined from acomltnatioa of responses 
to other interview questions, particulary questions #3 and #10. 

Questions #8, #9, and #10 determined students* satisfaction with their 
schools by asking what they liked or disliked about their school, and if they 
wished 1^ attend another school and why. 

CONJ)UCTII^G THE INTERVIEW 
Since the pretest interviews were conducted on the average in less than 
ten minutes, the evaluators decided it was not necessary to tape record the 
interviews. Instead, forms were printed listing the interview questions, each 
followed by enough space for the interviewer to record the child's response. 
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One form was used for each child* This method was successful) since the students* 
responses were rarely too long or too involved for the interviewer to record 
them completely. 

Tn the more structured schools, interviewing 
went quiek3y since children in the sanple were taken 
from their classrooms and interviewed in the hall» 
In less structured schools, interviewing was 
slower since much time was spenV locatijag children 
in various parts of the building. When a student 
could not be located or had been absent for several 
days durin^ the course of the interviewing at a particular school, another child 
from the altemat e s list was interviewed in his or her place. 

JSEl TO THE DATA ANALYSIS AND INTSRPRSTATION 
Translating free responses of elementary students into data for analysis 
is a difficult task. The children occasicaiaHy responded with ambiguous, 
unique, or lively answers that were difficult to categorize. Consequently, some 
e^qplanation of how the evaluators did categorize the responses is necessary 
to understand the data analysis and interpretation. The Tables referred to 
e^pear in the text following this secti(»it 

* Tables 1 & 2 : Students were coded as "aware" of having a choice of 
schools if they said "yes" they could attend another SEA school and/or 
if they mentioned at least one other SEA school they could attend. 
Students were coded as "not aware" if they s aid they could not go to 
another school (even if their parents would let them) and/or did not 
mention another SEA school they could attend. 

■ Tables 3 & It: Self-explanatory 

" Tables ^ & 6 » Students occasionally offered more than a single reason 
for why they or their parents chose their school, and all reasons were 
coded. The categories of reasons were developed after all interviews 
had been conducted and studied. Exan?>les of categories are as follows: 
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a. ProFtrams and Structure --"It was apei\» ^ .don't have to sit 
in decks"; "You could decide more of what you want to do"; 
"Mom and dad liked it * cause it wasn*t as open as " ; 
"They don't do much work at the other schools"; " h ad 
good programs." 

b. "Good school" or "learn more"— "Mom wanted me to learn"; 
"Would be good for me"; "It's a nice school"; "You learn more 
here"; "Daddy liked it here." 

Peers — "'Cause rgr friend was here"; "Two of rsy friends went 
here"; "Kids here aren't rough with me"; "There's no fighting 
here"; "Most other kids go here." 

d. Mgjvement Away Erom Former School- -"! just didn't lik e 

(former school)"; "Anything would be better than ( former 
school)"; "I wanted to try another school"; " (former 
school) was the same every day." 

®» Location— '"It's close to pgr house"; "near home." 

f • Brothers/Sisters Going There— "Because my brother goes here"; 
"W(y older sister's here." 

e* Staff— "Mom liked the teachers here"; "Mom said Mrs. 

(teacher) would take good care of me"; "Teachers are nice " 
here". 

Table 7 < Self-explanatory 

Table 8: A response was coded "no awareness" of S£A if the student said 
they knew nothing about SEA, what it is, what it means, etc. A response 
was coded "office, buses, money, materials for the school" if the student 
responded with an answer of that nature. A response was coded 
"experiment/alternatives ■' if the student indicated that the idea of SEA 
was to provide choices of sv'.hools for students, with each school having 
a different structure or program. 

Table A response was coded "yes" to "knowledge of SEA" if the 
student indicated either of the two responses described above as "office, 
buses, mansyf materials" or "expex^iment/altematives," since, in reality, 
SEA is an organiisation with an office that supplied materials, etc., 
as well as a program of educational alternatives. 

Tables 10-13 8 When more than one "like" or "dislike" was given, all 
responses were coded. Eican^les of categories are as follows s 

a. Philos ophy/Structure — "I like how you can choose what you 
want to do"; "Everybody Cf?n be doing something different"; 
"Learn more 'cause it isnH an open school"; "Too strict about 
recess"; "Don't like some of the rules"; "Like changing 
teachers . " 

b. Programs t Curriculum« Materials. Activities — "I like Hammer Hall 
and pottery"; "Don't like doing math"; "Liice the centers"; "Like 
gym"; "Like games"; "Like reacting, pottery, drawing pictures, 
math, game day, and gym," 

14 
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c. Staff — "Like the teachers "Don't like that there 
are hardly any aides"; "I like some 
teacher"? "Don»t like some teachers "| 
"nice aides." 

d* Peers* "-"! like the kids"? "Some of the kids ; 
are mean"; "I have friends to play viith." 

®» Physical Plant — "Like the pli^ground"; 
"Has a dinky gym." 

- Table llit Self-explanatoiy 

*Note: Occasionally a response was not coded if the response was the oniy 
one ^ven of that nature or if the respozise was too ambiguous to 
code. This was done to sinqplify presentation of the data* 

DATA ANAiySIS AND INHERERETATION 
One of the major questions to be answered the elementary student survey 
was whether or not students are aware they have a choice of schools to attend. 
Results on page 18 show that 82$ of students are aware that they have choices, 
«4iile 18^ are not aware. 



Table 1 
Awareness of Choice 

ESjr Age Level (N-l5$) 



Table 1 shows that middle students are 
somei^t more aware that they have choices 
than are priiaary students. 



Aware 



Not 
Aware 







18 


62 


Primary 


m%) 


(22se) 


(lOOjC) 






(???) 




63 


10 


73 


Kiddle 




(11*SK) 


(1005S) 




m) 


het) 




Total 


127 


28 




(8235) 


(1856) 


(100?) . 






(10<«) 


(10055) 



(In each cellf row percentages are shown 
above column percentages) 
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Table 2 shows that there are slight 
differences among schools in students* 
awareness of options (which may be an 
artifact of how questions were asked by 
different interviewers). 



Table 2 
School Program 
' ^ Awareness of Choice (H'lSS) 



Pratt/ 



Not Aware 



15 



(CoXuRin percentages are ahown) 



8 



Free 



36 


(70^) 


3i> 
(87g) 


B 

(8956) 




19 
(30Sg) 






38 

(100^? , 


63 


(10C«) 


(100?) 



A second inrportant question concerns how much of an influence the student 
perceives that sAe had in choosing the school s/he attenck:. Results on 
page 18 show that 26j? of students say that they chose their school, 21^ say 
that they and their parent (s) together chose, ^2% say their parents choce, and 
1^ say It was a school recommendation that they attend that school . 



Table 3 shows that middle students 

perceive themselyes as having 

slightly more influence in making 

the decision than do primary students , 

PrljnarJ 



TabUe y 

Student's Rolu ^: Choice-Making 
^y Aire (N«161) 

Parent (s> School 
Student & Student Parent (s) Recom- 
Chosc Chosf? Chore menflnticn Total 



Middle 
Total 



21 

m) 


(Wit) 


!'0 

, m) , 


0 


(IO03G) 


21 

(28^) 
{^^) 





ihS%) 


1 

(2%) 

(100^) 


(IOC!?;) 


(2S%) 


(2136) 




(15c > 


(loose ) 



(In each cell) row perceniaBes are shown above coliann 

percontacee) 



Table h shows that there are differences 
among schools in the role the student 
perceives hini/herself to play in the 
decision of what school to attend. 



\ 



\ 



Table k 
School Program 
Qy Student *s Role in Choice-Maldng (N»l6l) 







IVatt/ 




i>^ee 




Tuttle 


Motley 


Marcy 


School 


FarentCs) 


32 


35 


1$ 


3 


Chcse 


(80^) 


(53?) 


(33?) 


(33?) 


Student 


h 


10 


2U 


h 


Chose 




(15?) 


(52?) 


(h$%) 


Parent (s) 


h 


21 


6 


2 


& Student 




(32?) 


(13?) 


(22?) 


Chose 








School 


0 


0 




0 


Reconi'* 






(2?) 




mendation 










Total 


ho 


66 


he 


9 


* 


(100?) 


(100?) 


(100?) 


(100?) 



16 



(Column percentages are shown) 



Whsoa students were asked the reasons vhy the declsion-malcer chose the 
school that they did, several categories of reasons were offered. Results on 
page 18 show that "school programs and structure" are 30^ of the reasons 
offered; that the school is a "good school" or you can "learn more there" are 
20^ of the reasons; "relationships vdth other kids" are 16^ of the reasons; 
"desires to leave a former school" are 13J5 of the reasons; "location of the 
school" are 10^ of the reasons: "brothers/sistera already going there" are 7% 
of the reasons; and "the staff" are h% of the reasons. 

Table $ shows that there are some differences between primary and middle 
students in the reasons given for choice of school. There are also differences 
in reason for choice depending on the school the student attends, as shown in 
Table 6. 



Table 6 
School Program 
^y Reasons for Choice of School 

(Total Reasons«170) 



Programs & Structure 



"Ooodl School' 
or "team More' 



Peers 



Zocatior 



I "Others/slater s 



Stafl 



Total 



Tuttle 


Pratt/ 

Motley 


Marcy 


Free 
School 




18 

(2B%) 


1? 

W) 




(26%) 


11 

(17^) 


10 

(2155) 


0 

•ft 


11 






0 


{4) 




(1556) 


h 

(66%) 








0 


3 

(6%) 


k 


h 


(17^? 








0 




(lOOi?) 


(100^) 


6 



(Oolumn percentages are shown) 



Table $ 
Age 

?Sr Reasoae for Choice of School 

(Total Reason5»X70) 



Programs & Structure 


Friroai!?' 


Middle 


16 


36 


* 




— ^ 


•'Good School** 


19 




or **Learn More" 








10" 


13 


Peerc 






Movement Aw^ 




11 


from Formor Schoo} 










(gse) 


ZfOcaticn: 


mi. 


(Iii56) 


Brothers/sisters 


6 


6 


Going There 




(6%) 


Stafi 








71 


99 


Total 


(10036) 





(Coltimn pornentages are shown) 
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Finally, manar students, when asked what the reasons were for attending their 
school, said they did not know or wer«> siii5)ly silent^ 



Table 7 shows that students 
are less likely to know why 
th^ are attending their 
school if their parents chose 



Tablo 7 

Student's Role in Choice-Making 
By No Reason Given for Why They're Attending Their School 



Uncertain 



the school than if they chose ^^^^ gIv S| 





PaxrentCs) 


Parent(s) 


School 




St\ident 


& Student 


Recom- 




Chose 


Chose 


Chcjc 


luendatlon 


Total 


7 


s 


27 




ho 


(183!:) 




(68^) 







their school. 



(Row percentages are shovtn} 



Of further interest was whether or not students know what "SM" or 
Southeast Alternatives" is, and whether knowing something about SEA. is connected 
to their being aware that they have a choice of schools. 



Table 8 shows that 27% of students are 
aware of the concept of SEA as an e:q>eriinent 
In alternative education? 1$% think SEA is 
an office, or that it supplies money, 
materials, and buses; and 58^ have no aware- 
ness of what SEA is. Table 8 also shows that 
middle students have greater awareness of 
SEA than do primary students. 



Table 8 
Age 

Eljr Atfareness of SEA 



(II«=156) 



No Awareness 
Office, Busses^ 



Total 



69 

(77S^) 
(6h%) 


21 
. (23^) 

. m) 


90 
(lOOSJ) 

m) 


9 

(37S6; 


15 

(6355) 


(IOO5E) 


k 

{9%) 


38 

(9156) 


(100^) 


,,(10051} 


{km 
(100?) 


(1005^) 
(1005O 



(In each cell, row percentages are shoun 
above column percentages^ 



Table 9 (on following page) shows that students who have some awareness of 
idiat SEA is tend to be more aware that they have a choice of schools to attend 
than do students Uho have no awareness of SEA* However, it is interesting that 
many students who are aware that they have a dioice of schools do not know what 
SEA is, suggesting that many students do not connect the SEA concept or 
terminology with the concrete schools they know they can attend. 
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Table 9 
Khowledce of SEA 
Awarcackess of Choice Being Available 

(N-138) 



Awareness 
of Choioe 
Being Available 



(95%) 


55 

ih7%) 
{7h%) 


116 

(loose) 
W) 




19 

im 

(26%) 


136 

(1O0S5) 

■(logg) 


m 




138 
(10056) 
(100?) 



(2a each cell, ro» percentages are shovn e^ve 
column percentages) 



Finally, the survey investigated how satisfied each student is with the 
school s/he attends. Aa shown on page 18 , when students were asked i^t they 
liked about theii* school, they most frequently motioned prograi&s, curriculum^ 
materials, activities ihZ%), followed by philosqphy and structure (21$), staff 
0S%), peers (12$), and physical plant (6$). When asked what they dislike about 
Uielr school, students again most frequently mentic»ied programs, curriculum, 
materials, activities (3l4$), followed by .peers (31$), staff (20$) , philosophy 
and structuire (13$), and physical plant (2$). The reason for programs, 
curriculum, materials, and activities being both the most liked and the most 
disliked aspect of the school is that this category encon^asses many of the 
concrete features of school. Thus many students, for example, responded that 
they liked one activity while disliking another. 

Tables 10 and ?.l (on following page) show that there are only slight 
differences between age groins in their likes and dislikes of a school. 
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TiOaa XO 
Age 

Bjf "Ukfts" of School 

(Total responses»25U) 



Aga 

"Dislileds*' of Sohool 

(Total reapoaaes-109) 



Itdlcmopligr/Strttcture 



Total 



21 

, (ir?,),.| 


32 


m) 


igll, 


22 

(1856) 




16 




7 




125 
(10C«) 


129 
(100«) 





Priroaiy 


Kiddle 


Philosophy/Structure 


8 


6 


(15«) 


(list) 


PrograJiHCurrictJluis 


17 


20 


Katerials'Aetivitfcs 






Staff 


12 


10 




m) 


„,a??).,. 


Peers 




16 








Physical plant 


0 










Total 










.fiM,). 



(Colunn percentages a3?e shoun) 



(Column perc€3itage3 are shown) 



Table 12 
School Program 
BSSf "Likes** of School 

(Total Re£3C>on8es*25b) 



Fhilosopfasr/StrttotYure 



Staff 
Pkers 



Pkorsical plant 



Total 



TutUe 


IVatt/ 
Motley 


Mar^y 


Free 
School 


1 

(?%) 


33 


, (29%) 


1 


3h 


U9 
. (37?) , 


. 20 

,(32?), 


h 

(57?) 


11 

f21«) 


25 

(IS?) 




Am .. 


6 

m) 


16 
,.(12?}.. 


10 

(16?) 


0 


1 


8 

(656) 




0 


(10056) 


131 
(10056) 


(100S6) 


•7 

(10Q«) 


(Column percentages are ahoHs) 



Tables 12 and 13 show, however, a 
large difference between likes and 
dislikes of school depending on the 
school the student attends. 



Table 13 
School Progran 
"Oialikea*' of School 

(Total Re«qpeaiaes"X09) 



• 




Pititt/ 




Free 


PhllosophQr/Strtictiire 


Tuttle 


Motl^ 


Marey 


{School 


3 










im 


, M) 


. (^?) 


(;^2?) 


Prograiis-Curriculutn 


8 


16 






Materinls-Actlvitles 


. (50?) 


, (?2^) 




„(26?)„- 


Staff 


3 












(1^) 




(1^) 


Peers 


2 


17 








(12?) 




(31^) 


(50?) 


Physical plant 


0 


0 




0 








, .m 




Total 


l6 




35 


8 




(100?) ' 


(X0Q«) 


(10056) 


(10056) 



(Column percentages are ahowxO 



Satisfaction with school was also exajnined hy asking students if they 
would go to a different school if they could, Results on page 18 show that 20J? 
of students said they would like to attend a diffesent school, while 73% said 
they would not like to change schools, and 7% said maybe, or they were not sure. 



Table lU shows that there are some 
differences in response to this 
question depending on the school 
the student attends. 



Table 2h 
School Program 
^ Want To Attend A Different School 

(N»l66) 




No 



res 



Total 



mm,.. 


IVatt/ 

Motley 


Marcjy 


Free 
School 


Total 


(28?) 

m) 


(hx%) 


30 

(25%) 

mi. 


7 

(6?) 
(78^) 


121 
(100?) 

(73?) 


5 

(15^) 
{^%) 


19 


(26%) 

m) 


(3?) 
(}•}$) 


11 
(locse) 

(2p?) 


1 

(93J) 

, m 


2 

(18?) 


7 

(m 


1 

(9t) 

(no 


(100?) 


ho 


71 

(100^) 


IS 

C28?) 
(100?) 


9 

(5?) 
(10056) 


166 
(100?) 
(100?) 



(In each cell> row percentages are shoim above 
column percentages) 
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COMPARISON OF PARSKT SURW AND STTJDENT mmimt 
RESPONSES ON CHOICE-MAKXNQ 

Some of the questiozis students were asked about school choice in the student 
interviews conducted for this study are similar to questions parents were asked 
Cfa paxont surv^ during the last three years about their role in and ':reasons 
for choosliig SEA schools for their children. The evaluators thought it night 
be of interest to compare student and parent perceptions of the choice-making 
process. The reader must bear in mind, however, that parent and student 
responses are from different years. Parent responses are from questions asked 
on the 1972 and 1973 parent surveys, whi'.e all data on student attitudes is 
from the student interviews conducted in 197U. 

The question, "What reason was most iniportant in choosing your (child's) 
school, » was asked of all parents in the 1972 and 1973 parent surveys and of 
all students in the 197U student interviews. In con^aring parent and student 
responses, one must realise that parents were given a limited choice of 
responses to this question, while students were asked this question in an 
open*^ded manner - that is, they were free to respond with arqr reply they 
wished. Thus, students gave more diverse reasons for choosing a school than 
parents were able to. Since only those student reasons that correspond with 
reasons given on the parent surveys are tallied here» column perceaxtages do not 
add up to 100^. 



PABENT AND STUDENT REASONS FOR CHOICE OF SCHOOL 





Parent Surveys 
n'»122 n^o/O 
»72 173 


Student Interviews 
n«l57 

nk 


school 
profjram 








Location 
of school 








school 
staff 






k% 


student 
peers 




3t 


P4 



i 
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Nl;Ej Data for parent responses in 1972 and 1973 refers only to 
parents of elementary students at Haxcsy, Pratt, Motl^, 

- 15 - 



and Tattle. To be consistent, responses for students in 191k 
are oaly from those four schools > though data was also available 
for elementary Free Schools students* 

As noted in Table 1$, peers seemed to influence student choice more than 

parents felt it did* This is under andable, since a student's relation to his 

or her peers and a student's treatment by school peers can greatly influence his 

or her satisfaction with a school e:q^erience* A possible estplanation for the 

fact that ''school program** seemed to influence student choice much less than 

parent choice oouH be related to the differing forms of the parent survey and 

student inter^ew* Two other major reasons that students gave for choosing a 

school that are related in n£tire to the concept of the reason.. ''school program" were 

were "X felt it was a good school" and "X wished to move away from a former 

sehool* Since these reasons given by students were not available as choices en 

the parent surveys » parents who in reality chose a school for these other reasons 

night have indicated their reason on the parent survey as "school program" 

instead* 

In the 1972 par^st survey» parents were asked who had the most in^ortant 
role in choosing the school their oldest child attended. In the HSlh student 
interviews 9 students were asked who chose the school for them which they attended* 
A ooa^arison of parent and student responses on this issue follows* 

WHO MADE CHOICE OF SCHOOL FOR STUDENT 





Parent Surveys 
n»122 
•72 


Student interviews 
n«lp'2 

nh 


dhild 


16% 




parent 


76< 


M 


other 


2% 


1% 


child and 
parent 




20% 



I 

o 

I 
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NOTE I The response "child and parent made choice" was not offered in 

the 1972 parent survey* Since responses of parents of elementary 
B^ee School students were not included in the 1972 Parmt Survey 
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data for this question, elementazy Free School student responses 
from the 191h student interviews were not included either in the 
student interview column. 

frm con^arisons of data in Table 15 and 16 it seems that in different 

years students and parents had slightly different perceptions of who chose the 

school a student attended and the reasons they did so* 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions are presented and discussed in the section 
entitled^ ^'Data Anailysis and Interpretation". 
T&eQT are restated here in a sltnpXlfied form ^igj^C -- 
for the teacer*s conveniaice. The conclusions 
are grouped b^r the four categories or goals 




by Stephen Peabody 



of the study mentioned in the introduction to the report on page 1. 
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1* ilire students aware that thegr have a choice of schools within SEk to attend? 



Aware 



Not Aware 

— m — 



2* What role, if any, do students have in selecting the school they attend? 

Student Chose Parent Cs) & Student Chose Par ait (s) Chose School Recommendation 

m 2li 5l? 33? 

3* What reasons do students feel they or their parents have for choosing a school? 



Relationships Desire to 

*Program & "Good School" With Other Leave Former 

Structure_ "learn More" Students School 

20? 



2W 



Brother/Sisters 
Groing There 



T3r 



Location 



staff 



How satisfied are students with the choice they or their parents have made? 
Three separate interview items illuminate student level of satisfactions 

a) What do students say they like about their school? 

"'^jPhilospphy Programs, Curriculum 

& Structure Materials. Activities Staff Peers Physical Plant 



b) What do students say th^ dislike about their school? 
^Philosophy Programs, Curriculum, 

& Structure Materials* Activities Staff Peers Physical Plant 

e) How many students say they would liJce to attend a different school? 

*Would like to Would Not like 
Attend Different to Attend Different Maybe or 
School^ _ School Not Sure 

1% 
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*Fw an eomlanation of these categories, see pp. 6 - 6. 
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The Interview Quectlons 

Naia e 

Age, Se x 

Itesldence Area 



School(s) Attended* 1971-72 
1972-73 



1973-71* 



School now attendijQg 



Who made choice and why 

Did you ever go to another school? 

a. How many schools have you gone to besides ( current school)? 

b. Uhat schools did you go to? 

c. What grade (or how old) were you in when you were at . 
(each school named)? " 



(Ask the following two questions for each school named since 1971-72) 

2. When you went to i n grade (or state age), did 2;ou choose to 

go there or did someone who you live with, or did all of you? 

3« What did ( whomever made decision) know about s chool 

that made you/them decide you should go to school there? 
(If someone told them about it, what did s av)? 
(Do you have brothers or sisters? What school do th^ go to? What have 
they told you about their school?) 

(Ask the following two questions if child has switched schools and then returned 
to original school) 

h' When you returned to school, did you decide to do that or did 

(adult(3) child lives with)? 



5. How come d ecided you should go back to 

26 



Awareness of choice 



6* What do you think SEA means? 

If «I don't loiow": a) Have you ever heard of SEA before? 

b) What did you hear? 

c) Who did you hear talking about it? 

d) What did they say? 



?• Do you think SEA means you can go to another school if you want to? 

Satisfaction with current choice 
8. Is there anything you like about your school? 
9- Is there anything you don't like about your school? 



10, Would you go to a different school if you could? 

a) What school would you go to if you could? 

b) What do you think you»d like about s chool? 

c) Did you ever tell anyone you wanted to go to s chool? 

(If "no" - no further questions) 

d) If '»yes") - what did say when you told them you wanted 

to go to ^school? 
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